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STATUS  OF   ORGANIZATION  AMD  ADMINISTRATION 
OE  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  AMONG  NEGROES* 


Erwin  H.  Shinn 
Senior  Agriculturist 
Extension  Studies  and  Teaching 

In  discussing  the  organization  and  administration  of  agricultural 
education  among  negroes,  it  seems  appropriate  to  mention  some  of  the  im- 
portant elements  in  the  origin  and  development  of  the  movement  that  made 
agricultural  education  possible. 

The  foundation  of  our  nation-wide  system  of  agricultural  education 
was  laid  when  the  Federal  Congress  enacted  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862.   This 
act,  commonly  known  as  the  land-grant  act,  granted  to  each  State  30,000 
acres  of  public  land  for  each  representative  the  State  was  entitled  to  have 
in  Congress.   The  money  derived  from  the  sale  of  these  lands  was  to  form  an 
endowment  fund,  the  interest  from  which  was  to  be  used  for  the  support  of — 

"***at  least  one  college  where  the  leading  object  shall  be,  with- 
out excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  includ- 
ing military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are 
related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  such  manner  as 
the  legislatures  of  the  States  may  respectively  prescribe,  in 
order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the 
industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  "professions  in 
life." 

Before  a  State  could  share  in  the  benefits  of  this  act  it  was  nec- 
essary for  the  legislature  of  that  State  to  acceot  the  provisions  of  the 
act.  By  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  all  of  the  sovereign  States 
had  accepted  the  act,  and  each  State  became  a  definite  part  of  the  move- 
ment to  organize  agricultural  education  on  a  national  basis.  The  insti- 
tutions which  have  resulted  from  the  Federal  aid  given  are  known  as  land- 
grant  institutions,  of  which  26  are  State  universities,  26  are  other  land- 
grant  colleges,  all  for  white  people,  and  17  are  institivtions  for  colored 
people. 

DISTRIBUTION:   A  copy  of  this  circular  has  been  sent  to  each  State  extension 
director,  agricultural  college  library,  and  experiment  station  library,  and 
to  the  following  negro  extension  workers:   State  and  assistant  State  leaders 
in  county  agricultural  agent  work;  county  agricultural  agents;  State  and 
assistant  State  leaders  in  home  demonstration  work;  and  county  home  demon- 
stration agents. 

*Paper  presented  at  the  conference  of  presidents  of  negro  land-grant  colleges, 
Chicago,  111.,  November  16,  1931. 
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Tlie  land.-grp.nt  act  of  1852  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the 
American  system  of  higher  education.  Prior  to  that  time  the  curricula  of 
institutions  of  higher  learning  offered  little  more  than  those  subjects 
which  would,  properly  fall  into  the  category  of  classical  studies.   Since 
the  curricula  in  those  institutions  were  designed  primarily  for  persons  who 
wished  to  prepare  for  the  professions  of  law,  medicine,  the  ministry,  or 
teaching  in  the  purely  academic  fields,  the  teachers  trained  in  those  insti- 
tutions had  no  opportunity  to  acquire  the  necessary  information  and  profes- 
sional training  to  teach  agriculture  and  the  closely  related  sciences,  all 
of  which  are  subjects  of  vital  importance  in  the  programs  of  land-grant  insti- 
tutions. 

In  the  beginning  the  land-grant  institutions  were  greatly  handicapped, 
not  only  by  the  lack  of  trained  teaching  personnel,  but  by  the  absence  of 
scientific  information  for  use  as  the  basis  for  teaching.   The  Hatch  Act  of 
1887  and  subsequent  acts  provided  Federal  aid  to  establish  and  maintain 
experiment  stations  in  each  of  the  several  States  under  the  direction  of  the 
white  land-grant  institutions. 

The  17  negro  land-grant  colleges  represent  one  of  the  outstanding 
groups  of  colleges  among  approximately  100  institutions  of  collegiate  rank 
for  negroes  in  the  United  States.  These  colleges  stand  out  prominently  among 
the  principal  centers  for  negro  higher  education  in  the  15  or  more  Southern 
States.   The  pioneering  and  inspiring  leadership  furnished  by  Hampton  and 
Tuskegee  Institutes,  two  private  institutions,  has  made  the  negro  land-grant 
colleges  in  most  instances  realize  their  responsibilities,  and  they  are  assuming 
their  obligations  in  trying  to  develop  a  broader  system  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion in  the  Southern  States  for  negro  people. 

The  first  Morrill  Act  rap.de  no  provision  for  a  racial  division  of  students, 
The  result  was  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  Federal  grants  were  used  in 
most  cases  to  create  endowments  for  white  institutions.   It  is  true,  however, 
that  four  Southern  States  did  set  aside  a  part  of  the  Federal  land-grant  endow- 
ment for  the  support  of  negro  land-grant  colleges.  Three  of  these  States 
established  negro  land-grant  colleges  soon  after  the  Civil  War. 

In  1871  the  State  of  Mississippi  established  the  first  negro  land-grant 
college  in  the  United  States.   It  was  called  the  Alcorn  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College,  and  it  received  3/5  or  about  $113,356  of  the  endowment 
of  the  original  Morrill  Act,  which  resulted  from  the  sale  of  210,000  acres  of 
scrip.   Virginia  was  the  second  State  to  provide  support  for  a  negro  land- 
grant  college,  and  one-half  of  the  $285,000  received  from  the  sale  of  300,000 
acres  of  scrip  from  the  United  States  Government  was  given  to  the  Hampton 
Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  which  was  designated  as  the  negro  land- 
grant  college  of  Virginia.   Later,  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  established 
the  Virginia  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  at  Petersburg,  which  now  receives 
the  Federal  and  State  aid. 
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In  1872  South  Carolina  established  a  negro  land-grant  college  with 
Federal  land  grants  under  the  first  Liorrill  Act*   Scrip  amounting  to  180,000 
acres,  received  from  the  United  States  Government,  was  sold  for  $191*800. 
This  fund  was ..  given  to  Claflin  University  >  a  private  negro  school  i   In  1895 
a  state-controlled  negro  land-grant  college  was  established  at  Orangeburg 
which  is  now  known  as  the  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College.  Kentucky- 
was  the  fourth  State  to  give  a  part  of  the  land-grant  endowment  under  the 
original  Morrill  Act  to  a  negro  land-grant  college. 

About  1875  Alabama  organized  the  Huntsville  formal  and  Industrial 
School  for  Negroes.   As  early  as  1872  the  State  of  Arkansas  established  a 
branch  normal  college  for  negroes  at  Pine  Bluff.   This  institution  has  since 
been  changed  to  the  Agricultural,  Mechanical,  and  Normal  College  of  Arkansas . 

It  is  seen  therefore  from  the  foregoing  that  negro  land-grant  colleges 
had  only  a  mere  beginning  under  the  first  Morrill  Act.   Under  the  second 
Morrill  Act  of  1890  the  movement  to  develop  negro  land-grant  colleges  has  its 
greatest  impetus.   Immediately  following  the  second  Morrill  Act  the  Southern 
States  which  had  not  already  started  negro  agricultural  colleges  immediately 
began  to  set  up  a  system  of  agricultural  education  for  negroes.   The  second 
Morrill  Act  was  accepted  by  four  of  the  Southern  States  in  1890,  the  year  it 
was  enacted.   Of  the  remaining  States,  eight  accepted  the  provisions  of  the 
act  in  1891,  one  in  1892,  two  in  1893,  one  in  1896,  and  one  in  1899.  Within 
a  period  of  nine  years  every  Southern  State  including  West  Virginia  and 
Delaware  had  formulated  a  program  to  organize  negro  land-grant  colleges. 

Like  the  white  land-grant  colleges,  these  negro  institutions  came  into 
being  under  the  provisions  of  the  Morrill  Acts  of  1862  and  1890.   These  negro 
land-grant  colleges  are  an  integral  part  of  the  Federal  and  State  system  of 
agricultural  education,  designed  to  serve  the  negro  population  of  States  in 
which  they  are  located.   Their  educational  aims  are  and  should  be  the  same 
as  those  of  the  white  land-grant  institutions.   It  is  the  primary  responsi- 
bility of  these  colleges  to  provide  theoretical  and  practical  higher  education 
in  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  and  home  economics  and  the  closely  related 
sciences,  mathematics,  English,  history,  economics,  and  the  like,  in  order 
to  prepare  negro  youth  for  services  in  the  various  pursuits  of  life. 

Like  the  white  land-grant  institutions,  the  negro  agricultural  colleges 
are  controlled  and  operated  by  the  State  in  which  the  institution  is  located. 
The  negro  land-grant  colleges  derive  the  major  share  of  their  support  from 
State  sources  and  receive  also  a  part  of  the  Federal  funds  of  the  National 
Government. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  negro  land-grant  colleges  have  had  a 
different  historical  development  from  that  of  the  white  institutions.   There 
were  several  contributing  factors  to  this  slow  development.   Formerly  there 
was  considerable  prejudice  in  certain  sections  of  the  South  against  higher 
education  for  negroes.  Negro  institutions  had  meager  financial  support,  and 
there  were  very  few  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  creditable  standing 
where  negro  youth  might  prepare  for  college.   Consequently  these  colleges  have 
been  compelled  since  their  inception  to  maintain  training  schools  of  elementa.ry 
and  secondary  standing  to  prepare  many  of  their  students  for  college  work. 
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It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  rapid  progress  has  been  made  in  develop- 
ing a  better  sentiment  for  all  types  of  negro  education  in  the  Southern  States 
It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  able  leadership  supplied  by  the  Negro  race 
has  been  largely  responsible  for  developing  a  more  favorable  attitude  among 
white  people  for  higher  educational  opportunities  for  negroes. 

There  could  be  no  greater  assurance  of  the  change  in  attitude  toward 
negro  education  than  the  increased  financial  support  for  negro  land-grant 
institutions *  While  it  is  generally  recognized  that  the  financial  support 
for  negro  land-grant  colleges  has  never  been  as  strong  as  has  been  needed, 
it  is  evident  that  notable  progress  has  been  made  in  this  direction.   For 
example,  the  receipts  of  the  17  negro  land-grant  colleges  during  the  "oast 
10  years  have  increased  considerably,  according  to  figures  taken  from  the 
survey  of  land~»grant  colleges  and  universities  by  the  United  States  Office 
of  Education*   In  1918,  the  total  revenue  for  operation  and  maintenance 
amounted  to  $1,436,451,  and  in  1928  to  $3,052,539,  or  an  increase  of  112  per 
Cent*   The  survey  also  states  that  revenue  for  capital  outlay  in  1918  totaled 
$112,134  as  compared  to  $762*083  in  1928,  an  increase  of  $649,949.   There  can 
be  no  question  that  these  institutions  are  receiving  considerable  increases 
in  incomes  for  physical  plant  expansion  as  well  as  for  operating  expenses; 
Further  information  from  the  survey  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Education 
shows  that  in  1918  the  total  value  of  properties  of  the  17  negro  land-grant 
institutions  was  $7,192,698  as  compared  to  $11,804,541  in  1928  -  a  gain  of 
$4,611,843,  or  an  increase  of  about  60  per  cent.   Host  of  this  increase  has 
been  used  for  the  construction  of  new  buildings  and  in  general  improvement. 

Agricultural  Curricula  of  Negro  Land-Grant  Colleges 

The  development  of  adequate  agricultural  curricula  for  negro  land- 
grant  colleges  the4,  will  make  them  function  as  they  should  presents  an  edu- 
cational problem  of  vital  concern.   Obviously  one  of  the  major  functions  of 
negro  land-grant  colleges  is  to  provide  adequate  training  in  agriculture. 
Thorough  training  in  home  economics  and  the  mechanic  arts,  the  other  two 
major  functions  of  land-grant  institutions,  for  those  who  desire  to  prepare 
for  a  profession  or  a  vocation  in  one  of  these  fields  should  certainly  not 
be  neglected.   That  these  institutions  must  assume  responsibility  for  the 
undergraduate  training  of  personnel  for  each  of  these  three  lines  of  work 
there  can  be  no  doubt. 

It  is  a  well-recognized  fact  that  negro  land-grant  colleges  have  made 
considerable  progress  during  the  last  10  years  or  so  in  strengthening  their 
agricultural  departments.  There  have  been  several  contributing  influsn&es 
to  this  movement.  A  series  of  conferences  called  by  the  United  States 
commissioner  of  education,  a  decade  or  so  ago,  had  a  great  deal  to  do  in 
helping  to  standardize  the  curricula  of  negro  land-grant  colleges.   The 
personnel  of  these  conferences  was  made  up  of  leading  negro  and  white  educa- 
tors of  the  Southern  States  and  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Education,  the 
Federal  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education.   The  demands  from  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  for 
trained  agricultural  teachers  for  the  vocational  schools  has  had  considerable 
influence  in  streiigthening  the  negro  land-grant  college  program,  and  there 
has  been  an  awakening  among  negro  leaders  in  general  as  to  the  value  and 
importance  of  developing  the  agricultural  and  other  vocational  departments 
of  these  institutions. 
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A  comprehensive  program  and  curricula  in  agriculture  and  the  related 
sciences  can  be  effectively  motivated  only  with  an  adequate  and  well-trained 
teaching  staff.   Since  their  inception  the  negro  land-grant  colleges  have 
"been  handicapped  hy   both  a  shortage  of  teachers  and  a  lack  of  properly  quali- 
fied teachers.   Though  the  qualifications  of  the: teaching  personnel  in  these 
colleges  have  improved  greatly  in  recent  years,  there  are  still  a  number  of 
teachers  poorly  prepared  for  the  work  they  are  to  do.   Some  figures  taken  from 
the  survey  of  land-grant  Colleges  ^oy   the  Office  of  Education  should  be  of 
interest  in  this  connection.   The  survey  shows  that: 

"Of  the  381  college  teachers  in  the  institutions,  99,  or  26  per 
cent,  hold  graduate  degrees;  232,  or  61  per  cent,  hold  only 
first  degrees;  and  50,  or  13  per  cent,  hold  no  degrees." 

These  figures  relate  to  college  teachers  in  general  and  not  merely  to  agri- 
cultural teacners .   It  is  obvious  of  course  that  a  large  number  of  staff 
members  with  first  degrees  are  pursuing  graduate  study  leading  to  a  higher 
degree.   The  number  of  college  teachers  in  a  department  is  to  be  considered 
in  setting  up  standards.  A  statement  from  the  committee  on  agricultural 
curriculum,  made  at  a  conference  on  negro  education  a.t  Nashville,  Tenn. ,  in 
1922  says; 

"It  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee  that  none  of  these  institu- 
tions should  attempt  to  give  a  degree  in  agriculture  until  the 
following  requirements  are  met: 

"At  least  five  qualified  teachers  should  be  giving  instruction 
to  college  students  in  the  several  subjects  of  the  agricultural 
course.  'By   qualified  teachers  your  committee  has  in  mind  the 
training  represented  by  a  B.  Sc.  degree  in  agriculture  or 
its  equivalent.   It  is  understood  that  the  five  qualified 
tea,chers  are  exclusive  of  the  teacher  or  teachers  devoting 
their  time  to  the  training  of  teacher?:  under  the  provisions 
of  the  national  vocational  education  act." 

There  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  amount  of  emphasis  being  placed  on 
technical  agriculture  in  the  curricula  of  negro  land-grant  colleges.   Some 
recent  data  assembled  by  H.  0.  Sargent,  field  agent,  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education,  reveal  wide  variation  in  the  amount  of  technical  agri- 
cultural and  professional  courses  offered  for  those  preparing  to  teach  voca- 
tional agriculture.  TThether  this  same  variation  applies  to  the  technical 
training  in  agriculture  for  those  preparing  for  other  lines  of  work  in  agri- 
culture, the  writer  is  not  prepared  to  say.   But  inasmuch  as  the  great  majority 
of  agricultural  students  in  these  colleges  are  preparing  to  teach  agriculture, 
it  would  seem  that  the  status  should  be  about  the  same  for  all  agricultural 
students.   The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  Doctor  Sargent's  survey. 
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Percentages  of  studies  in  agricultural  and  professional  subjects  at  negro 

land-grant  colleges 


♦ 


Institution 


Percentage  of  studies 
in  agriculture 


Percentage  of  studies 
in 
professional  subjects 


Alabama  (Tuskegee    : 
Institute) . . : 

Arkansas .....: 

Florida. .............; 

Hampton  Institute. . . . : 

Kentucky 

Louisiana. : 

Mississippi .....: 

North  Carolina : 

Oklahoma. : 

South  Carolina : 

Tennessee : 

Texas : 

Virginia „....: 


53.3 

40.2 

33.5 

28.3 

34.38 

35.8 

23.08 

39.1 

34.9 

48.3 

20.7 

3S.8 

36.4 


13.8 
25.7 
13.0 
23. S 
18.75 
18.2 
14.11 
21.2 
13.1 
8.0 
19.1 
24.3 
17.8 


* 


The  data  in  the  table  reveal  beyond  any  question  of  doubt  the  wide 
variation  previously  mentioned.   Tuskegee  Institute,  although  not  a  land- 
grant  college,  ranks  highest  in  the  requirements  of  technical  agriculture 
with  53.3  per  cent.   The  table  shows  a  variation  in  the  amount  of  technical 
agriculture  required  in  a  4-yeo.r  college  course  from  48.3  per  cent  at  the 
negro  land-grant  college  in  South  Carolina,  to  20.7  per  cent  at  the  negro 
land-grant  college  in  Tennessee.   The  percentage  of  studies  in  professional 
subjects  varies  less  in  these  two  institutions.   South  Carolina  requires  only 
8  per  cent  of  professional  courses  as  compared  to  19.1  per  cent  for  Tennessee. 
Arkansas  is  the  next  highest  in  the  amount  of  required  technical  agriculture 
with  40.2  per  cent  followed  closely  by  North  Carolina  with  39.1  per  cent,  Texas 
with  36.8  per  cent,  and  Virginia  with  36.4  per  cent.  These  data  show  that 
some  of  these  institutions  seem  to  have  a  better-balanced  program  than  others, 
in  the  amount  of  required  technical  and  professional  subjects.   It  is  obvious 
that  teachers  of  agriculture  should  have  ample  technical  training  in  agricul- 
ture, and  it  is  also  important  that  such  teachers  should  have  training  in  the 
professional  fields.   Just  what  measure  should  be  used  in  reaching  the  proper 
standard  is  a  question  that  should  inspire  discussion.   These  are  times when 
great  emphasis  is  being  placed  upon  the  economic  and  the  sociological  aspects 
of  farm  life.   Therefore  the  agricultural  curricula  must  not  fail  to  include 
courses  in  agricultural  economics  and  in  rural  sociology,  and  emphasis  should 
be  placed  upon  their  importance.  Just  as  soon  as  teachers  are  trained  in 
these  fields,  definite  instruction  should  be  organized. 
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The  administration  of  negro  land-grant  colleges  is  a  factor  of  vital 
importance  in  their  growth.   It  is  highly  important  that  the  persons  who 
have  control  of  these  institutions  should  have  an  interest  in  their  develop- 
ment and  should  have  also  the  respect  and  confidence  of  both  white  and 
colored  people,   If  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  is  maintained  in  administration 
and  control,  the  institutions  will  do  work  of  a  high  standard,  and,  consequently, 
will  hold  the  respect  and  support  of  all.   The  17  negro  land-grant  colleges 
have  four  different  types  of  control,  as  follows!  (l)  Two  are  governed  "by 
State  boards  which  have  charge  of  the  government  of  all  public  institutions  of 
higher  learning;  (2)  four  are  governed  by  State  boards  of  education;  (3)  two 
are  governed  by  joint  boards  of  trustees,  which  control  other  publicly  supported 
institutions;  (4)  nine  are  governed  by  their  own  individual  boards.   The  size  of 
boards  of  the  17  negro  colleges  varies  from  15  to  3  members.   One  institution 
has  a  board  of  15  members,  two  have  12,  one  has  10,  three  have  9,  three  have  7, 
one  has  6,  three  have  5,  one  has  4,  and  two  have  3.   Of  the  128  board  members, 
120  are  men  end  8  are  women.   It  seems  from  the  records  that  all  of  the  negro 
land-grant  colleges  are  controlled  entirely  by  white  board  members.   In  15  of 
t&e  17  negro  land-grant  colleges  the  board  members  are  appointed  by  the  governor, 
in  one  case  the  board  is  selected  by  the  people,  and  in  one  State  the  legisla- 
ture appoints  the  board  members . 

The  number  of  students  of  all  kinds  enrolled  in  the  17  negro  land-grant 
colleges  for  1928  was  17,556.   This  number  was  divided  as  follows:   College 
students,  3,691;  secondary  students,  4,124;  elementary  students,  2,008;  summer- 
session  students,  6,459;  and  extension  students,  1,274.   Of  the  total  number 
of  students  attending  college,  12,265  were  women  and  5,291  were  men. 

The  total  collegiate  enrollment  for  the  17  colleges  was  3,691  students, 
of  whom  358,  or  9.1  per  cent,  were  enrolled  in  agriculture;  225,  or  6  per  cent, 
in  mechanic  arts;  457,  or  12  per  cent,  in  home  economics;  786,  or  21.1  per  cent, 
in  education;  1,921,  or  52.1  per  cent,  in  arts  and  sciences;  and  26,  or  .7  per 
cent,  in  nursing.   It  is  seen,  therefore,  from  the  foregoing  that  the  technical 
divisions  such  as  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  and  home  economics,  the  trinity 
of  vocational  units  of  land-grant  institutions,  hold  a  minor  interest  for  negro 
students  enrolled  in  such  institutions.   These  figures  show  that  arts  and 
sciences  is  the  major  division  and  attracts  the  largest  enrollment.   The  emphasis 
that  has  been  placed  on  the  liberal  education  has  apparently  had  a  noticeable 
effect  on  the  comparatively  slow  development  of  technical  and  practical  educa- 
tion in  agriculture  as  well  as  in  home  economics  and  mechanic  arts.   Opportu- 
nities for  trained  men  and  women  in  each  of  these  fields  make  it  imperative 
that  negro  land-grant  colleges  no  longer  fail  to  comply  to  the  fullest  measure 
with  the  terras  set  forth  in  the  Morrill  Acts.   The  spread  of  the  influence, 
usefulness,  and  financial  support  of  these  colleges  will  be  determined  largely, 
in  my  judgment,  by  the  spirit  in  which  they  assume  their  responsibilities  in 
this  direction. 

Objectives  in  Negro  Agricultural  Education 

As  regards  higher e ducat ion  in  agriculture,  in  white  land-grant  insti- 
tutions there  have  always  existed  differences  of  opinion  among  individual 
educators  as  to  specific  aims  or  objectives  of  college  courses  in  agriculture. 
This  situation  is  due  perhaps  to  the  large  number  of  subject-matter  courses 
which  the  colleges  are  compelled  to  cover  in  their  programs.   The  programs  of 
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white  land-grant  colleges  are  organized  to  give  vocational  training  in  a  wide 
range  of  agricultural  subjects  and  the  interrelated  sciences.   The  aims  of 
these  colleges  are  diversified,  and  their  graduates,  as  a  group,  receive  train- 
ing that  prepares  them  for  entrance  into  a  variety  of  occupations  and  "Drofes- 
sions.   The  qualifications  of  the  individual  for  work  in  any  one  of  these  fields 
will  depend  upon  his  interest  and  the  thoroughness  of  the  training  received  for 
the  occupation. 

From  a  practical  aspect  the  objectives  of  an  agricultural  college  edu- 
cation should  not  be  projected  from  a  narrow  point  of  view.   In  the  light  of 
the  broad  field  of  subject  matter  offered  in  their  curricula,  there  should  be 
no  single  aim  or  objective  of  a  college  course  in  agriculture  if  the  varied 
needs  of  students  and  others  are  to  be  adequately  met.  However,  if  higher 
education  is  to  function  as  it  should  for  negroes,  or  whites  as  for  that,  the 
college  course  in  agriculture  must  have  certain  major  objectives.   As  applied 
to  negroes,  some  of  the  more  important  objectives  as  I  see  them,  are  as  follows: 

1.  Training  for  practical  farming  or  other  agricultural  pursuits  on  a 
scientific  basis.   The  curricula  should  provide  students  ample  opportunity  to 
prepare  for  such  work.   This  would  include  preparation  for  general  farming  or 
for  specialized  work  such  as  seed  growing,  horticulture,  animal  husbandry, 
dairying,  poultry,  and  forestry. 

2.  Training  of  teachers  of  agriculture  and  the  related  sciences  for 
colleges  and  secondary  schools,  of  extension  workers,  certain  subject-matter 
specialists,  and  the  like. 

3.  Training  for  leadership  in  the  various  vocations  related  directly 
and  indirectly  to  rural  life  and  other  pursuits  related  to  agriculture. 

As  regards  practical  training  for  farming,  the  negro  land-grant  colleges 
should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  here  lies  an  opportunity  for.  effective 
service  of -far-reaching  significance.   That  we  need  more  and  better-trained 
negro  farmers  there  can  be  no  argument.   By  organizing  short  courses,  farmers' 
weeks,  and  special  community  meetings,  as  many  have  already  done,  there  is  un- 
limited opportunity  to  extend  the  services  of  the  institutions  to  vast  numbers 
of  negro  farmers  and  home  makers  who  are  greatly  in  need  of  such  training. 
The  short  courses,  varying  in  length  from  a  month  or  more  to  one  or  two  years, 
should  serve  admirably  in  offering  technical  and  practical  training  for  those 
now  farming  or  those  who  may  desire  to  enter  farming  later.   The  writer  is  a 
firm  believer  in  the  philosophy  championed  by  Booker  T.  Washington,  your 
greatest  leader,  and  with  which  I  believe  many  of  you  are  in  accord.   His 
often  repeated  statement,  "We  shall  prosper  in  proportion  as  we  learn  to 
dignify  and  glorify  labor  and  put  brains  and  skill  into  the  common  occupations 
of  life,"  is  as  true  to-day  as  it  was  the  day  he  uttered  it,  and  unless  there 
are  changes  that  are  now  unforeseen,  that  statement  will  continue  to  be  truth 
for  many  years  to  come.   To  subscribe  to  Doctor  Washington's  philosophy  does 
not  mean  to  interpret  narrowly  the  true  function  of  agricultural  education 
for  negroes.   You  need  your  normal  training  schools  and  your  academic  courses 
for  those  who  want  to  prepare  to  be  doctors,  lawyers,  and  preachers,  just  as 
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the  white  land-grant  institutions  need  t  he  s.e- .course's;  .tat  along  ttith  them,  and  at 
least  parallel  with  any  of  them,  should  go  that  program  of  training  that 
reaches  the  larger  percentage  of  your  people  who  earn  their  livelihood  from 
agriculture  and  the  other  common  pursuits  of  life. 

In  the  matter  of  preparing  students  to  "be  college  teachers  of  agricul- 
ture and  the  related  sciences,  it  is  a  recognized  fact  that  the  great  majority 
of  such  prospective  teachers  have  found  it  necessary  to  go  to  northern  insti- 
tutions in  order  to  get  the  training  they  desired  and  needed.   To  meet  this 
situation  adequately  each  of  the  divisions  of  agriculture  should  have  a  faculty 
trained  in  technical  agriculture,  and  of  sufficient  number,  so  that  all  the 
undergraduate  work  of  this  kind  could  be  provided  in  four  years  of  college 
work,  thus  making  it  unnecessary  for  negro  boys  and  girls  to  go  to  northern 
institutions,  except  perhaps  for  graduate  training. 

In  preparing  students  to  be  teachers  of  agriculture  for  the  vocational 
schools,  the  negro  land-grant  colleges  have  made  considerable  progress  during 
the  past  decade  or  so.   Thirteen  of  the  seventeen  colleges  have  teacher-training 
departments.   Twenty- seven  men  are  now  engaged  in  teacher  training  for  agri- 
culture, 15  of  whom  give  full  time  to  this  work  and  12  give  only  part  time. 
There  is  a  total  of  approximately  363  students  taking  teacher  training  for  the 
Smith-Hughes  schools.   In  1930  there  were  1,072  all-day,  part-time,  and  evening 
schools  in  vocational  agriculture  which  enrolled  a  total  of  19,555  students. 
The  Federal  Government  appropriates  about  $80,000  from  Smith-Hughes  funds  to 
help  to  promote  agricultural  education  in  public  high  schools  for  negroes  in 
the  South.   This  amount  of  funds  is  more  than  offset  by  State  and  local  funds. 
The  vocational  schools  no  longer  accept  teachers  unless  they  are  graduates  of 
agricultural  colleges  tha.t  give  professional  training.   The  vocational  agri- 
cultural schools  are  rendering  a  meritorious  service  to  the  Hegro  race,  and 
the  fullest  development  of  such  schools  is  a  worthy  objective  toward  which  to 
strive. 

An  additional  obligation  is  facing  the  negro  land-grant  colleges  in 
connection  with  the  preparation  of  those  who  desire  to  enter  county  and  State 
extension  work.   Training  programs  have  been  set  up  for  those  who  desire  to 
prepare  to  teach  agriculture  in  the  high  schools.   In  this  direction  some  very- 
creditable  work  has  been  done,  as  referred  to  previously.   The  negro  land- 
grant  colleges  are  doing  some  good  worx:  in  giving  technical  courses  for  those 
who  later  become  extension  agents,  but  little  or  nothing  has  been  done  by  the 
colleges  to  offer  these  prospective  agents  training  that  would  acquaint  the 
new  agent  with  his  job,  or  in  methods  of  doing  the  work  after  entering  upon 
his  duties.   There  are  approximately  325  negro  extension  a.gents  and  supervisors 
in  the  Southern  States.   It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  negro  land-grant 
colleges  to  set  up  a  program  of  training  in  both  technical  agriculture  and  in 
the  professional  subjects  for  the  specific  purpose  of  preparing  those  who  wish 
to  enter  county  and  State  extension  work.  For  effective  service  in  the  exten- 
sion system,  which  is  reaching  thousands  of  your  people  each  year,  there  is 
obviously  a  need  for  closer  relationship  and  more  cooperation  between  the 
negro  land-grant  colleges  and  the  extension  service  for  negroes  in  most  of 
the  Southern  States. 
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It  will  be  recalled  here  that  the  Eosenwald  Fund  made  the  most  out- 
standing contribution  in  the  way  of  improving  the  negro  extension  personnel 
by  appropriating  $20,000  for  three  special  schools  for  negro  extension  workers 
in  1930,  and  $27,000  for  two  similar  schools  for  1931  and  two  for  1932.   This 
movement  was  inaugurated  to  improve  extension  agents  and  supervisors  now  in 
service.  Attending  the  three  schools  in  1930  were  about  300  of  the  325  negro 
extension  workers ,  and  at  the  two  schools  held  in  1931  there  was  a  total  en- 
rollment of  about  250  agents  and  supervisors.   This  is  the  most  significant 
movement  that  has  ever  been  started  to  prepare  negro  extension  agents  for  more 
effective  service:   It  is  worthy  of  the  unqualified  support  of  everyone  in- 
terested in  negro  welfare j 

The  amount  of  money  appropriated  from  Federal  and  State  sources  for 
negro  extension  work  totals  about  $577,820.   These  funds  are  used  for  both 
supervisory  and  county  agent  work  and  apply  to  both  men  and  women  agents. 
According  to  the  latest  available  figures,  only  about  $175,558,  or  30.4  per 
cent  of  the  total  funds,  conies  from  State  and  county  sources.  Approximately 
69.6  per  cent  of  the  funds  '.  used   for  cooperative  extension  work  are  derived 
from  Federal  sources. 

That  extension  work  among  negroes  has  been  helpful  in  the  improvement 
of  negro  farm  life  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  work  has  grown  yearly 
since  its  inception,   Standards  of  living  have  been  raised,  and  improved  condi- 
tions among  many  negro  farmers  are  evident.   Notwithstanding  the  depression, 
which  is  very  much  in  evidence  in  the  Southern  States  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
it  seems  that  there  is  need  for  some  effective  work  in  stimulating  more  State 
and  local  interest  in  negro  extension  work. 

The  funds  appropriated  for  this  work  are  administered  by  the  white  ex- 
tension forces  in  each  State.   In  Tennessee  a  movement  is  under  way  whereby 
the  funds  for  negro  extension  work  are  to  be  transferred  from  the  University 
of  Tennessee  to  the  Agricultural  and  Industrial  State  Teachers  College  for 
negroes  at  Eashville. 

The  last  of  this  trinity  of  objectives  relating  to  agriculture  suggested 
for  negro  land-grant  colleges  takes  into  account  training  for  leadership  in 
vocations  related  directly  and  indirectly  to  rural  life.   As  broad  programs 
are  developed  to  train  farmers,  teachers  of  agriculture  in  colleges  and  second- 
ary schools,  and  extension  workers,  a  great  deal  of  leadership  will  be  provided 
for  the  work  referred  to  here.   However,  the  fact  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
almost  all  of  those  engaged  in  educational  work  are  dealing  with  negro  people 
either  directly  or  indirectly  engaged  in  farming,  so  that  some  training  in 
agriculture  and  in  problems  of  a  sociological  and  an  economic  nature  would 
also  be  of  great  value  to  such  workers. 

There  is  dawning  a  new  day  in  negro  life  in  the  Southern  States.  Better 
sentiment  for  negro  education  is  in  evidence  everywhere.   Standards  of  living 
among  negroes  are  being  raised.   More  negroes  are  interested  in  education, 
and  better  financial  and  moral  support  from  all  sources  is  an  encouragement  to 
negroes  to  greater  achievement.   In  the  midst  of  all  these  realizations 
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of  "better  times  there  are  millions  of  negro  people  who  are  not  even  "being 
reached  or  influenced  by  any  of  your  educational  programs.   There  is  no 
system  of  education  or  seat  of  learning  for  your  people  that  holds  the 
strategic  position  and  potential  possibilities  for  the  upbuilding  of  negro 
life  in  general  comparable  to  the  opportunities  that  lie  within  the  reach 
of  your  land-grant  colleges.  As  one  interested  in  your  welfare,  and  familiar 
with  many  of  your  most  perplexing  problems,  my  judgment  is,  that  the  agri- 
cultural departments  should  be  strengthened  where  this  has  not  already  been 
done  to  the  extent  that  you  offer  a  4-year  standard  course  in  agriculture 
along  with  the  same  standards  for  the  other  major  fields,  such  as  home 
economics  and  the  mechanic  arts.  To  make  these  colleges  function  broadly, 
as  land-grant  institutions  were  intended  to  function,  is  a  major  problem  in 
higher  education  for  negroes  in  the  South  to-day.   The  fruits  of  its  achieve- 
ment will  be  worth  your  best  efforts. 
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